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FOR TH’ NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRUG SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

On the history of this well known plant, it is 
not my intention to dwell, but merely to point out 
its adulteration, and distinguishing marks as a 
drug. The genuine plant was probably first used 
in the simple materia medica of the savages of 
Mexico and South America, from whence it was 
originally brought, and from which country alone 
it still continues to be imported. Its extensive 
use of late years in empirical preparations, has 
given, no doubt, considerable value to its substi- 
tutes, and, in consequence, many druggists in this 
country are in the habit of vending a spurious ar- 
ticle, as such. In many places, if Sarsaparilla be 
inquired for, the root of a very different plant, 
Aralia nudicaulis, will probably be given, which, if 
not inert, may naturally be supposed possessed of 
very different qualities from the genuine drug. In 
fact, they are plants of natural families so perfectly 
distinct, that nothing can jusiify the substitution 
short of fraud. It is true that the late Professor 
Barron, of Pennsylvania, and later writers on our 
domestic materia medica, have given the Aralia 
nudicaulis (or false Sarsaparilia) a place in their 
notice, and attribute to it some degree of medical 
efficacy, and even an approximation to the true 
Sarsaparilla. But surely there are not sufficient 
grounds, on which to put aside an important me- 
dicine, or to authorize so trifling a substitution, 
and hence, no doubt, arises often the discrepant 
opinions of physicians on the efficacy of medi- 
cines, which, if in much demand, are half the time 
substituted by spurious articles. In writing on 
this subject some time ago to Mr Carpenter, of 
Philadelphia, the well known Druggist, he answer- 
ed, that the Sarsaparilla of the United States had 
no efficacy, and that he could not employ it. (By 
which, no doubt, he meant the 4ralia.) But inde- 
pendent of this common plant, we have, accord- 
ing to the diagnosis of Linn zus himself, the genu- 
ine Sarsaparilla, indigenous to the soil, from the 
present vicinity, at least to Florida. ‘This plant is 
the Smilax Sarsaparilla, said likewise to bea native 
in Peru, Brazil, and Mexico. It is one of the com- 
mon “ Green Briars” of the country, aname which 
they all have, commonly, in the middle and south- 
ern states. It is a climbing, slender, angularly 
branched, thorny, green shrub, with heart-ovate, 
mucronate, three-nerved leaves, glaucous, or 
bluish-green beneath ; bearing small clusters of 
greenish flowers, succeeded by glaucous, black 
berries. A good figure is given in Lamarck’s 
Illustrations of Genera, plate 817, fig. 1. Sieh 
is the plant intended by Linn xus, but I have, at 
the same time, great reason to suppose, that the 
genuine Sarsaparilla is yet the produce of some 
different plant, asthe roots of this do not at all 
agree with the officinal drug! Those of the real 
Sarsaparilla are exceedingly long, externally 
brownish, come in long coils, are almost eve- 
rywhere of an equal thickness, and these, about 


the size of a goose-quill, with a thickish bark, of 


rather an insipid, mucileginous taste, and a slight 


; bitterness, containing a great deal of fecula. The 
roots ofthe Aralia are quite pale, almost ash color, 
of no great length, never coiled up, rather un- 
equal in thickness, with a thick and circularly 
wrinkled bark, and possessing, a little, the taste of 
raw parsnip, peculiar to many other of the umbel- 
liferous tribe of plants to which it appertains. In 
Europe the roots of several species of Curez, or 
Sedye-grass are passed cff for this drug, particu- 
larly C. villosa, there called German Sarsaparilla. 
It would be a very desirable acquisition to the 
country, to be able to obtain living roots or seeds 
of genuine Peruvian or Brazilian Sarsaparilla, 
which might then be cultivated to supply our shops. 
According to Humgoupt, the best is obtained in 
the vicinity of Esmeralda in Brazil, and in the 
Spanish West Indies, Near upon 5000 quintals 
are annually exported from Vera Cruz. 

CuLuen, with his usual prejudice, underrated 


qualities would seem to sanction the neglect. Its 
constitutional effect, aided by other things, has, 
however, been long acknowledged, and it is known 
at this time to enter largely into a celebrated nos- 
trum for the cure of scropbula, and regular physi- 
cians in the middle and southern states have gen- 
erally admitted the usefulness, if not efficacy of 
the compound extract of Sarsaparilla.* In Mexico 
and South America, according to Mutis, in his 
correspondence with Linnzus, it was confidently 
relied on as a specific for siphilitic complaints, 
mild, however, in their character. It is now more 
certainly relied on for a removal of the bad effects 
which are often the sequel of a course of mercu- 
rial medicine. M. Patxora has succeeded in se- 
parating from this drug an alkaloid substance 
termed by him Parillina, in which he supposed the 
principal virtue of the plant to reside, and describes 
its effects as extremely debilitating. Still the flue- 
tuation of opinion in regard to the efficacy of me- 
dicines, diversified as are the circumstances under 
which they are administered, must continue as an 
opprobrium to the science, in which nothing is 
often more probable than fallibility ; but to fail in 
alleviating human misery, is to fail in a great and 
good attempt. T. NUTTALL, 
Botantc Garden, 
Cambridge, Oct. 27, 1829. 


*This preparation was, I believe, first made by Mr 
Carpenter of Philadelphia. 
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CUSHING PEAR. 

Mr Epitor—In compliance with your request, 
Isend you adrawing and description of Col. Wasu- | 
incton Cusnine’s (of Hingham,) superior wilding 
pear, which is destined to bold a high rank among 
our native pears. I think there is little doubt but 
it-will improve in quality, and increase in size, 
from one-quarter to one-third larger, when cullti- 
vated in our gardens. or ploughed fields, as was 
the case with the Harvard (Epargne) pear. I can 
also add the opinion of a gentleman, respecting 
this variety, whose judgment on fruits is consid- 
ered first rate, who declared_on tasting it, that it 
was superior to the Bartlett, Harvard, Andrews, 
Moorfowl, or Swan’s Egg. Ss. DOWNER. 

Dorchester, Oct. 12, 1829. 





the value of this drug; and indeed its sensible | 








The before mentioned Pear isa little under me- 
dium size, color light green, with a little brownish 
blush on the sunny side, smooth and shining skin, 
formed like the Harvard pear, but fuller near the 
stem, which is three-quarters of an inch long, 
placed on one side of the top, in a little cavity ; 
and a rise on the other. Blossom end a little in- 
dented,—and is a great and constant bearer,— 
flesh whitish, melting, buttery, and full of delicious 
juice, tasting like the Andrews pear, but has more 
flavor and sprightliness. Itis in eating the mid- 
dle of September.—It may be recommended with 
the greatest confidence to the public and our nur- 
serymen, as one of our finest varieties. 

[We have been favored by Bexsamin Tuomas, Esq. of 
Hingham, with the following account of the tree.] 
CUSHING PEAR. 

Mr Russeti—According to my promise, I send 
you a hasty account of the pear tree, which pro- 
duces the Cushing pear, such as 1 sent you, and 
which were exhibited at the Anniversary dinner of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Col. Wasuincron Cusnine is the owner of the 
tree. He informs me that it is forty years old; 
and it now stands where it sprang up from the seed 
accidentally. Ithas never been engrafted, nor in- 
noculated, and therefore, produces its natura! 
fruit. It has neither been pruned, nor has the 
ground been broken around its trunk; but it is a 
good bearer, producing fourteen bushels of fruit 
yearly ; and is not subject to blast. Capt. Cuaries 
Sucre informs me that"he has a tree in bearing 
which he took when a small sucker from round 
the parent tree, and its produce is precisely simi- 
lar to its parent. 

I have examined the tree, and find its dimen- 
sions as follows :—twenty inches from the ground 
its girth is four fect nine inches—three feet six 
inches from the ground, it is divided into two 
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branches, which are nearly perpendicular; eight 
feet from the ground one of the branches is divi- 
ded into two, and the other into three, all of which 
are nearly perpendicular, and thickly covered with 
small lateral branches, which are drooping. 

The lateral branches have grown, the present 
season, from two to twelve inches in length, which 
growth is very slender. It spreads about twenty- 
four feet, and is thirty-six feet in height. Its top 
inclines to the north-east, and its shape is conical, 
forming a very handsome tree. The soil where 
it stands is rather light. 

Yours, truly. 
BENJAMIN THOMAS. 

Hingham, Oct. 1829. 


BUDDING OR INOCULATING FRUIT TREES. | 


Hoy. H. A. 8. DEARBORN, 
: Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 
Sir—I have read with much pleasure, the do- 


ing of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, as 
noticed in the New England Farmer, and feeling 
some interest in the promotion of the good work, 
I communicate to you the result of one or two ex- 
periments I have made in budding fruit trees the 
past season. 


In the latter part of April, I received a small) 


bundle of trees from Mr Downer’s nursery ; 
among the lot was an Ambretteand a Seckle pear 
tree ; from some cause they did not do well, and 
in the latter part of June but few limbshad leaved 
out, and several of the smaller twigs had become 
much shrivelled, both the bark and buds. On the 
Ist day of July, | took some scions from the trees, 
and inserted upon small pear stocks, also took 
buds from the almost dry limbs, and inserted upon 
other stocks, which I headed down near the buds 
a few days after; within a fortnight after the in- 
sertion of these dry buds on both the scions and 
buds, they started with much vigor, and bid fair to 
do as well as though they had been set in the usu- 
al time of grafting and budding. In setting the 
buds, it seems almost superfluous to say that the 
wood taken from the twig with the bark and bud, 
was inserted ; it could no more have been parted 
than in the month of January. 

From the above fact, Iinfer that scions taken 
from fruit trees in March, may be kept in sand or 
moss till June or July, and then the buds be in- 
serted, and do as well as buds of the same year’s 
growth: and as scions cut in March, can be seut 
with more safety and to greater distances, and 
rare and choice kinds can be more extensively 
multiplied in a short period of time by buds than 
by grafts, I have thought it might be of some ser- 
vice to your Society to be in possession of the 
above fact,—with one other J will relate. 

On Monday, 29th of June, I procured of a 
friend a twig from an Apricot tree, and brought it 
home in my hat; but thought no more of it till 
the next day, near sunset; when, upon examina- 
tion, I found the leaves all withered, and the bark 
much shrivelled. I thought it too far gone to be 
of any use, and threw it upon the ground ; in the 
course of the night we had a shower of rain; in 
the morning my apricot twig was restored to its 
original fulness. I set five buds upon as many 
small peach stocks, four of which are now alive, 
and have grown from twelve to eighteen inches. 
I would here remark, that I set the buds as recom- 
mended by Judge Bue, in the N. FE. Farmer, 
without separating the wood from the bud; and I 
headed down the stock as advised by Mr Lanp- 


SREP SENSE STEP Ne 
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rumM*. Buds of the Nectarine, set at the same | fruit as much separate as possible ; for it is proba- 
time, and treated in the same way, have done) ble where the affinity does not alter the form or 
equally well. ‘color, it still may essentially affect the flavor or the 


Thus it will be seen that buds that should have | 
leaved out in May, and buds that would not have | 
leaved out till next spring, were made to burst in- | 
to life and vigor in the middle of July, by the | 
simple process of budding. 

From my experiments with the shrivelled pear |, 
buds, and withered apricot twig, I do not imagine | 
there is so much nicety required in the operation | 
as is gencsally recommended in books treating upon 
the subject. 

In connexion with the foregoing, I have been 
impressed with an idea that has some plausibility 
in theory, however contrary the result may prove 
upon trial:—it is this—there are many kinds of 
our finest apples and other fruit trees, that bear 
only every other year: and I have supposed, that | 
a scion taken from the Baldwin tree in March, and | 
kept till June or July, and then budded, and the 
stoek not headed down till the next spring, the 
bud would remain in a quiescent state one whole | 
| year; or by taking a bud of this year’s growth, 
and inserting it in June or July, and heading down | 
the stock, it would immediately burst into life, 
and, as it were, anticipate a year’s growth, and’ 
perhaps in one or both of these supposed cases, | 
the order of bearing might be so far changed as! 
to produce its fruit alternate years from the parent | 
tree. However, in making these suggestions, I do | 
it with much diffidence, I hope some members of | 
your Society may make the trial. 

With my best wishes for the prosperity 

of your Society, I am, respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

Warner, N. H. Oct. 15. LEVI BARTLETT. 


ON THE MIXING OF FRUITS. 

Mr Frssenpen—In the New England Farmer, 
page 65 of the present volume, is a communica- 
tion from Mr Nurraurt, Curator of the Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge, headed “ Transformed Pro- 
duce of an Apple tree”—detailing a very remark- 
able fact in vegetable physiology. I was not 
aware that the fact is so “very much at variance 
with the general opinions and facts on the subject,” 
but imagined that it was conceded by 4; that the 
fruit of trees, or plants of the same genus, grow- 
ing in a juxta position, were liable to be affected 
by the pollen or farina of each other’s blossoms ; 
although the extent of the instance witnessed by 
Mr Nurratu must be very rare, a partial trans- 
formation is perhaps more frequent than is imag- 
ined—for when observed, the knowledge of the | 
fact is not generally promulgated, and therefore, | 
not so generally considered, as its importance de- 
serves. 

I have witnessed, repeatedly, a transformation 
in some respects similar, and perhaps more marked 
(being the pear with the apple,) than the one re- 
ferred to above, Having in the yard a pear tree, 
(the Bon Chretien) and an apple, (the Sopsovine ) 
standing about twenty feet asunder, (the pear on 
the south side) growing so as to interlock their 
branches. The apple tree has for three consecu- 








| 








essential qualities of the apple, in color and taste. 








tive years, borne fruit on the side contiguous to, | 
and interlocked with the pear tree, perfectly re-| 


sembling the pear in shape, although retaining the | 


These facts tend to show the expediency, in plant- ' 
ing an orchard, to keep the different kinds of; 


*Sce Fessenden’s New American Gardener, page 168. | 


quality of keeping. 

It will readily be admitted that the apple tree 
referred to has exhibited a rare phenomenon, in 
the change of the entire fruit of one of its branches ; 
but it must require further time and experience, to 
ascertain the fact, that any change has taken place 
in the branch itself, for itis indeed “ scarcely cred- 
ible that this branch of the Russet should be to all 
intents transformed this year into a graft by ap- 


_proach.” In the absence of experience, is it not 


more susceptible of credibility to infer that the 
whole fruit, as well as the seed, is impregnated by 
the farina of the blossoms of its neighbor tree, than 
that the sap of the entire branch should be uffect- 
ed by it? My pear tree is dead, having fallen a 
victim this year to the prevailing malady affecting 
pear trees ; and the present season has witnessed 
no transformation of the fruit on the apple tree ;— 
and is it not probable, if the Harvey apple tree 
should be removed, that the branch of the Russet 


tree would cease to produce the Harvey apple? If 


any doubt of this fact is entertained, it only remains 

to be ascertained by engrafting from this branch 

into some other tree. Yours, &c. J. 
Plymouth, Oct. 26, 1829. 


From Prince’s ‘Treatise on Horticulture. 
CAMELLIA JAPONICA, OR JAPAN ROSE. 
CULTURE OF CAMELLIAS, 
| Much as we are indebted to Japan and China 
for elegant plants, still we are more peculiarly se 
| for the different species and varieties of the Ca- 
,mellia, which, for the many beauties it coneen- 
, trates, may emphatically be called the “ Queen of 
| Flowers.” The different varieties of this plant 
' form the most brilliant display of the green-house 
from December to May, and the splendor of their 
flowers, and richness of their foliage, are surpassed 
by no others. The flowers of many of thein equal 
in size the largest garden rose, and combine a reg- 
ulaurity of form and richness of coloring, which 
present an admirable contrast with their dark 
shining green leaves, and render them the greatest 
ornaments of a room or the green-house. They 
need less protection than almost any other green- 
house plants; and four of them which were left in 
,the open ground during several winters, and which 
| were protected merely by a common frame, receiv- 
‘ed no injury, although the ground in the frame was 
| frozen to the depth of five inches. In England 
several of the varieties are now cultivated in un- 
protected shrubberies, and it is there anticipated 
to naturalize all the others, so as to form a perma- 
nent appendage to the hardy shrubbery. No 
plants have ever yet been introduced to the gar- 
dens of Europe or America which have received 
so much admiration, and been so much sought 
after, as the varieties of the Camellia ; and in com- 
mon with other amateurs, the utmost pains has 
been taken by the author to obtain all the splendid 
new ones, and his collection now includes above 


| fifty varieties, with a prospect of additional exten- 


sion. 


[We copy the following directions for the culture of 
these splendid plants from Chandler and Buckingham’s 
“ Camecuia Britannica,” published in London.] 


The soil best adapted to the growth of Camel- 
lias is a mixture of peat or bog earth and loam, in 
nearly equal proportions: where the loam is pecu- 
liarly light, a less quantity of peat is requisite. The 
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earth should be well mixed and passed through a about thirty-eight years. There are several trees {| ing report :— 
coarse sieve, reserving the detached portions of, of this species in Bennington, Vt., and New Leba-)  -pyat they were much gratified to observe the 
peat and loam that will not pass the sieve to fill/ non, N. Y., and several other places in this vicinity, | yymber of Swine offered fur premium this year 
the bottom of the pots, thereby securing a free — are as age flourishing as any other | exceeding that of former years. Their generat 
drainage, a circumstance indispensable to the suc-{/orest trees ; which .circumstance satisfactorily | character and breed appeared to be much im- 
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cess of the plants. They require plentiful water- 
ing at the respective periods of growth and flower- 
ing ; during the matter, if not regularly supplied, the 
bloom buds will infallibly fall off instead of expand- 
ing into flower; at other times a regular and mod- 
erate supply is essential, and the plants will improve 
in appearance by occasionally sprinkling the foliage. 
The time fur fresh potting is generally when the 
spring growth has hardened; and the dormant 
blossoms for next season may then be detected in 
the rounded form of the leading buds, which after- 
wards usually split into a growing and a blooming 
bud. After potting, the plants may be placed in! 
the open air, or retained in the green-house, ac- 
cording to the season in which they are wanted 
to flower. When families spend the winter in the 
city, it is desirable to have them bloom a little be- 
fore Christmas, and if the house is kept up to the 
warmth of a regular hot-house in February and 
March, the spring growth will be anticipated two 
months, and an early, almost an autumnal bloom, 
will be the consequence. With this treatment, the 
regular watering is the only material circumstance, 
and when the blcom buds are formed, as much 
air as can be well admitted should be given them, | 

The effect of constant watering may be fairly | 
presumed to diminish or destroy the vegetative 
property of the small quantity of earth allotted to | 
each plant; therefore, when the annual repotting 
occurs, to take carefully away as much of the for- | 
mer ball of earth as can be done without cutting 
or injuring the roots, and adding fresh, cannot but | 
be beneficial. In common with all other shrubs, | 
the leaves assume a darker green when kept in the 
shade; and when fresh potted, if the roots have | 
keen much disturbed, for a limited period that 
situation is desirable. In winter protection from _ 
severe frost is also needed, the Camellia and Myr- | 
tle being almost equally hardy, The most usual , 
method of propagation is by cuttings taken in July | 
and August from the Single Camellia, which are | 
found to strike root more readily than the double | 
varieties ; they are planted in pots half filled with | 
the Camellia compost described, and the upper half 
with fine white sand. The pots are plunged in a 








tye Pam they may be profitably cultivated in | proved, and allof them shew strong evidence of 
- a a Spee . : care in the selection, and attention to the best pro- 
> f > “J “12 . . 
od — walnut” (he ooptaunes) son seV- | herties. But although there was a general im- 
eral accounts one of the most valuable trees which | provement in all the Swine, your Committee 
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ment of the ag cultivated for Se PPO in, John King, of Medford, the second pre- 
duces valuable fruit, or nuts, in great abundance. | ong hi b . $8 
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The nuts are better to eat than those commonly | T ha po i. a Ww —_eo 
known by the name of shag-barks, and are of such nag” erm. (Ae ee ae 


oo —- mium for the next best boar, $5 
a fat consistence that each one will yield about bong Ap rdone « “yr 


To William Stone, of South Boston, the first 
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half its weight in oil. The oil is easily obtained, a SS ON $19 

and is of the finest kind. It is useful to burn in T a ee Pa “std re 

lamps, producing a remarkably strong and clear i Mockay, of wwemen, Cys eusetes Gre P 

light, and is almost entirely free from that disa- taieen for the —_— bent ate. . 85 

greeable odor exhaled from common lamp oil: it te comnts mommies, of, Ve “ong om 94 

is also excellent, both for mixing with paint and sweeney a #10 
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xg mg st = > To Jonas Smith, the second premium for the om 
“ The timber is strong and tough in proportion emgucangeinhicd- th : a 
to its weight, beautifully variegated in its shades of! . The young boar offered by Mr Mackay, was of 
color, of a coarse grain, and admits of a high pol- | his peculiar breed, well formed, and of good pro- 
ish. Before the introduction of mahogany into |™!8e, and under Mr Mackay’s judicious manage- 
England, (about the year 1700,) it was chiefly used | ment will be a great acquisition to his stock. The 
for cabinet work in England and other parts of | boar presented by Henry Martin, of Salem, was of 
Europe ; and it is still considered, both there and | the Bedford breed, and is much valued for the good 
in the western part of our own country, to be | Walities of his stock. 
decidedly superior to cherry, or any other wood J JHN H EARD, Jr. 
except the St Domingo mahogany, for all kinds of | aaa me ppp hg 
cabinet work ; and as decidedly the best timber , ; were qnyreee 
known for the stocks of all kinds of fire-arms. | The trustees having limited the prewiums to 
This tree is indigenous in the western parts of three different breeds of Sheep only 5 ap . ey ee 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and in | ee oe Camlet wool, the Dishley, or New Lei- 
the northern parts of the Persian empire, where it | Sous, and South Down, none but the Dishley, and 
propagates itself like other forest trees. It is also | New Leicester, were presented for premium, viz ; 
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found in the southern parts of Germany, the east} ,, A trop and thes ewes Sy Dut pace Milas, 
. | Esq. of Northborough, which were bred by him 


of France, in those parts of Russia south of Mount | . : ' 
Caucasus, and many trees of it in China Ir | from imported pure blooded Dishley sheep. 
asus, ¢ é § a. ee ye D,.: xs 

abounds also in England ; but the climate, though | A ram and gyri: by John I —s Esq. of 

favorable to its growth, is too damp and cold to | Roxbury, which we nage fom Haihx the 

ripen the fruit, and it is consequently propagated week preceding the Cattle Show, and by 7 letter 

by planting the shoots which spring from the roots | *°COMP8aNy NS mame, they are SAS we Gem « 

of the older trees. It is supposed to have been | flock “ imported from England, and highly recom- 
mended as of pure New Leicester, or Dishley 








tan-bed, which exhales a gentle warinth, and close- | introduced into England from Persia, by the | 


ly shaded for three or four months, by which time Romans, a few years before the commencement 


breed.” 
A young ram, by Samuel Jaques, Jr. Esq. of 


short fibry roots, or a cicatrice, from which they 
afterwards diverge, are mostly produced. When. 
sufficiently rooted to bear removal, they are potted | 
singly in small pots, the sand being then carefully | 
removed, for although efficient in the first instance 
in the produetion of fibres, its continuance is inju- 
rious ; in fact, they will not long survive if wholly 
in sand. When the young plants have attained the 
size of a flowering branch of a double variety, 
whieh they generally do in three years, they are 
inarehed, a mode of grafting which differs from | 
the common practice in the scion remaining on its | 
parent stem till united to the plant to which it is 


attached. 





Black Walnut.—The editor of the Williamstown 
Advocate states that black walnut trees are now 
growing on land of Mr David Torrey, in the south 
part of that town, which were planted about fi 
years ago, by the father of Mr Torrey, with n 
brought from New Jersey. They are of a lyfe 








size, and very thrifty, and have produced fruit! 


of the Christian era, and was subsequently much 
used in the formation of lances and other imple- 
ments of war. So valuable is this timber considered 
in England, that a single tree has been sold within 
a few years for seven hundred pounds, or about 
three thousand dollars. 

“This tree grows very rapidly during the first 
fifteen or twenty years, and attains its full size 
and perfection in about sixty years after being 
planted. Taking into consideration its beauty as 
a shade tree, its value for timber, and the high 
price which can always be obtained for its fruit, 
we think those of our friends who are engaged in 
planting trees for any of these purposes would do 
well to give the Black Walnut a share of their at- 
tention, especially as there is no reasonable doubt 
but it will grow as well with us as the Maple, Elm, 
or Lombardy Poplar,” 


BRIGHTON SHOW. 
The Committee, who were appointed to award the 
premiums on Swine and Sheep, submit the follow- 





| Charlestown, from the flock imported by Horace 
|Gray, which were selected with great care and 
attention by Joshua Bates, Esq. from one of the 
best flocks in England 

Mr Jaques having offered a sheep for premium 
declined giving any opinion, and retired from the 
| committee, the other members, assisted by a gen- 
| tleman, whose knowledge, experience, and judg- 
| ment justly merits the highest approbation, after a 
| close and thorough examination of all the sheep, 
| do adjudge 
|'To Samuel Jaques, Jr. the first premium, for 
| the best Dishley ram, R30 
|'To Stephen Williams the first premium for 
| the best Dishley ewe, $30 
The committee cannot but hope, that consider- 
ling the liberal premiums the trustees have offered 
for Sheep, a greater number, and of different 
| breeds, will in future be presented. 

JOHN HEARD, Jr. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS. 
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BRIGHTON SHOW. 
The Committee on Inventions Report as follows :— | 
A. Hale & Co. of South Boston, entered for ex- 
hibition, four Barrels, two half-burrels, and two 
Kegs of their manufacture, principally by ma- 
chinery, which is now in successful operation,— 
The articles appeared to be of superior quality and 
workmanship, and the Committee understood, by 


the use of this machine, a great saving of labor is | 


obtamed, 

J. H, Cobb of Dedham, presented a machine 
for winding Silk, from the cocoons rapidly without 
glazing, and it performed the work for which it 
was designed with accuracy. Mr Cobb admits 
that it does not differ materially from the im- 
proved winding mill of Languedoc, now in great 
repute in France; the particular improvements 
are in the “ distributing rod, the reel, and the me- 


|ingenuity and skill in the workmanship, but the 


Committee did not think entitled to premiums, 
GORHAM PARSONS, 
DANIEL TREADWELL, 
DAVID MOODY, 

Brighton, Oct. 14, 1829. 


Committee. 





From the Albany Argus. 


THE VINE. 

This is the season, in our northern climate, for 
enjoying the delicious fruits of the vine; and 
thanks to our enterprising and persevering cultiva- 
tors, we are enabled to do so to a_ reasonable ex- 
tent. 

By the notice of our friend, Capt. Fay, of Fay’s 
| Hill, it will be perceived that he offers now the 
fruits of his vineyard. This is the first bearing 





thod of tightening the cord or band without end,” 
by means of a steel spring; the construction is 
simple, and as Mr Cobb can furnish machines 
made in the best manner at thirty dollars, the 
Committee are of opinion it will be found useful 
to those engaged in the manufacture of silk, and 
award to Mr Cobb, as a gratuity, Five dollars, 

Stanley Carter, of Hingham, presented a speci- 
men of a Guide Board, made by branding the let- 
ters and figures on a piece of plank, the direction 
to the traveller by Guide boards made in this man- 
ner, would be more legible, durable, and economi- 
cal, than if made in the usual manner, by painting 
on a board, 


good size, for ten dollars the set complete. As the 
characters are formed below the level of the sur- 
face of the guide board, the traveller can trace 
them with his fingers, so as to find his direct way 
in the nighg. The Committee highly approve of 
Mr Carter’s Guide Board, and hope it will come 
iuto general use ;—the Committee award to him, 

Twenty dollars. 

Ziba Bisbee of East Bridgewater, exhibited 
three Manure Forks, differing from those in gen- 
eral use, in being secured to the handle by a sock- 
et, and by having the tines fastened by rivets to 
the socket plate, the tines can be more easily re- 
placed when broken, than if welded in the usual 
manner, 

J. & J. Nurse of Shrewsbury, presented for 
exhibition, four ploughs, with mould boards and 
shares of cast iron, not difiering in form from those 
that have been in use fur several years past, but 
the workmanship is very superior, and cannot fail 
to have a decided preference with purchasers, 

Zebheus Caswell of the state of Maine, exhibit- 
ed Cider, Cheese, and Hay Presses, and a ma- 
chine for drawing up Stumps; all the machines 
are formed from a combination of the rack and 
pinion and perpetual screw. The Committee 
were not struck with anything peculiarly valuable 
in the presses, but are of opinion the machine for 
raising stumps may be usefully employed in clear- 
ing land. 

Mr Gerrish, engaged at the City mills, present- 
ed for exhibition a portable mill for cracking grain 
by hand or horse power.—The Committee con- 
sidered it might be useful to farmers and others 
for that purpose, and were pleased to learn from 
Mr Gerrish, that he had in some forwardness a 
mill for grinding plaister of Paris for agricultural 
and other purposes, and when completed, will pre- 
sent it for examination, 

Several articles were exhibited, which showed 


| grounds, and put out his cuttings, 
| 


Mr Carter will furnish each town in| 
the state with letters and figures of cast iron, of a! 


iyear, from a slip. Four years ago he prepared his 
Now he has 
two hundred vines of the Catawba in full bearing, 
for wine, besides the Constantia and Bland Madei- 
ra, for the same purpose: and an indefinite quan- 
tity of the White sweet water, Hamburgh, Fron- 
tignac, Isabella, and Winne, for the table. He is 
now preparing forthe process of wine making, 
some hundreds of gallons of which, he will make 
this year, and will extend it as his vines multiply 
their products. 

Of the wine-grape, Capt. Fay prefers the Ca- 
tawba; concurring with Maj. Adlum, of George- 
town, in this respect. This is a native’ of North 
Carolina, and is considered the best wine grape in 
the United States. It is a very great and certain 
bearer, and will produce (says Maj. Adlum) a great- 
er variety of good wines, than any other known 
grape—from Tokay and Champaigne down to 
Santerne. 

Of the table-grape, not only Capt. Fay’s vine- 
yard, but the extensive gardens of Judge Buel, 
Mr Denniston, Mr Delavan, Mr Slingerland, Col. 
Bacon, Mr Wilcox, and other gentlemen, produce 
many varieties, and in great abundance. Of the 
foreign varieties, the while sweet water, (which we 
are told is but a synonyme for the Chassclas,) is the 
most cultivated, and is, on the whole, the best. 
But of the native grape, the preference is given, 
among us, to the Isabella: indeed, of all varieties 
for our yards, piazzas, and small gardens, it has 
obtained a decided preference. Mr William Prince 
states, that this grape is a native of Dorchester, 
South Carolina, and was introduced into this state 
by Mrs Isabella Gibbs, the lady of George Gibbs, 
Esq. of St. Augustine, who then resided in Brook- 
lyn, L. I. ; and that in honor of Mrs G. it has been 
called “ Isabella grape.” For vigor of growth, and 
abundant yield, it exceeds any other yet cultivated 
in this country. It is adark purple fruit, is ex- 
tremely hardy, requiring no protection during the 
winter, and a certain bearer. It is sweet and jui- 
cy, resembling in many respects the Winne grape, 
which is a northern native, and much cultivated 
here. 

Among the other foreign table grapes which are 
already introduced among us, with prospects of 
success, are black Hamburgh, grey Muscat, Miller’s 
Burgundy, &c. There are about 60 varieties of 
foreign grapes in the Albany Nursery, part of 
which have borne this year for the first time. A 
few years will enable us to decide on their relative 
merits, and fitness for our climate. Of native kinds, 
Messrs Buel & Wilson have the Bland’s Virginia, 
or Powell, Orwicksburgh and Elsingburgh. Land- 











rieth rates these above the Isabella and Catawba 
for the table. The Scuppernong and Worthington 
are also native varieties, recommended for wine. 
Professer Gimbrede, of West Point, sent to the 
recent horticutural exhibition at New York, at least 
a dozen kinds of native grapes, raised by him from 
native seed, some of uncommon large size and 
fine flavor, We enumerate these varieties, forthe 
benefit of those gentlemen who may wish to cul- 
tivate several kinds. In the mean time, no one 
who has a yard ten feet square, should be without 
an Isabella; and, if he will devote one hour in a 
year to taking care of it, a Chasselas or sweet 
water. 

In this country, within the last ten years, the 
public attention has been turned towards the cul- 
tivation of the vine; and the production has been 
greatly increased. Except in a few instances, 
however, wine-making has not been introduced, 
the culture having been limited chiefly to table 
uses. But the lapse of a few years, will see mul- 
titudes of vineyards, and the art of making wine 
a familiar occupation. That it should be so, is 
certainly desirable, Maj. Adlum, in the introduc- 
tory remarks to his treatise “on the cultivation of 
the vine in America,” says, that he “ has no ques- 
tion that it will eventually be the most profitable 
article of agriculture in the United States, and that 
he is very sure we will make more wine on the 
sume space of ground than any other country ; 
that we will rival the world as to the quality of it; 
and that if right instructions are followed, we will 
make little or none so bad as the common wines 
of other countries:” and he adds that “ there can 
be no reason why every farmer should not have a 
vineyard, as well as an apple or peach orchard, 
without its interfering in any degree with his other 
pursuits, whether in the cultivation of grain or to- 
bacco, cotton or sugar,and more profitable than 
either of them.” But, aside from its introduction 
as a matter of profit, it may be offered as a power- 
ful auxiliary of the present efforts for the pre- 
vention and suppression of intemperance ; for it 
requires only a limited forecast to perceive that, 
unless the friends of temperance interpose a sub- 
stitute, in some shape, for ardent spirits, their pur- 
pose, after all, will be thwarted. And what so 
well designed for such a substitute as a light, 
cheap, healthy, and abundant native wine ? 


As an article of diet, few fruits are so palatea- 
ble, nutritious, or harmless as the grape. If ripe, 
they may be freely taken on the most delicate 
stomach, and in some countries, say Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France, they constitute, during their sea- 
son, the most important article of diet. A gentle- 
man assures us, that twice, during attacks of se- 
vere bilious fever, he literally lived upon Isabella 
grapes for a fortnight; that he ate them without 
restraint, and without any ill effect; and that they 
were the only food his stomachcraved, or retained 
without injury. 





The following method of removing grease and 
oil spots from silk and other articles, without inju- 
ry to the colors, is given in the Journal des Con- 
naissances Usuelles.—Take the yolk of an egg, and 
put a little of it on the spot, then place over it a 
piece of white linen, and wetit with boiling water: 
rub the linen with the hand, and repeat the pro- 
cess three or four times, at each time applying 
fresh boiling water, the linen is to be then re- 
moved, and the part thus treated is to be washed 
with clean cold water. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, NARCISSUS, &c. 

[From Notes taken by an American gentleman while i 
Holland.] f er faurmns® f 
The proper soil for bulbs, in general, is a light rich 

soil, mixed with a considerable portion of fine sea 
sand; and the compost generally used, is one third 
fine sand, one sixth rich loam, one third cow dung and 
one sixth leaves of trees. The two last to be well 
rotted, and at least two years old; with this mix- 
ture, the beds are formed two feet deep, at least, and 
raised four or six inches above the level of the gar- 
den, to turn off rain. The proper time of planting is 
in the months of October and November, though it 
may answer by the first of December—provided the 
ground remains sufficiently open. 

Hyacintus may be set six inches apart from each 
other, and each bulb placed in fine sea sand and 
covered with it. After the bed is thus planted, cover 
the whole carefully with earth four inches. When 
the winter is fairly set in, (say from the Ist tothe 10th 
of December) then cover with leaves, straw, or sea- 
weed, four or six inches deep, which should be re- 
moved early in the spring; a part of it, perhaps as 
early as the 20th of February, and the remainder 
during March. With too much protection, the bulbs 
draw up weak and pale, and are materially injured. 
During their bloom, it will be proper to support the 
bells by small sticks, and protect them from heavy 
rains and thesun. The flowerstems should be cut off 
as soon as they have faded, and the beds left exposed 
until the leaves are nearly dried, when the bulbs 
should be taken up, the leaves cut off half an inch 
from the top of the bulb, and then replaced (sideways) 
with the fibres on and covered with earth, there to 
dry gradually for a month; when they are to be 
ra up, cleaned from the earth and fibres, and each 
bulb wrapped in a separate paper in a dry place, and 
frequently aired, or to be packed in dry sand. 

When wanted for the parlor, they should be planted 
tin September, (if to blow early in the winter) in deep 
narrow pots, six inches in diameter at the top, and 
about one third deeper than common flower pots. 
The soil the same as before mentioned, and the bulb 
to be just covered by it. They should not be wa- 
tered from the top, but the pots should stand, twice 
a week, in saucers filled with water. Let them have 
as much air and sun as possible, and not suffer them 
to feel the direct influence of the fire—for heat forces 
the stem out before the bells have time to form and ac- 
quire vigor and beauty. When the flowers begin to 
open, give as much water as the earth will imbibe. 

To preserve these bulbs, they should, as soon as 
the bloom is over, be turned out of the pot with fibres 
and earth, and put in a prepared bed in the garden, to 
be treated afterwards as those growing in open 
ground. By this mode the bulbs will not be materi- 
ally injured, and will blow well the second year. 
Whereas those grown on glasses or forced are seldom 
good for any thing afterwards. 

Sineve Hyacinrus are preferable to most double 
ones for early flowering in winter ; being two or three 
weeks sooner in bloom. Their colors are more brill- 
iant and the bells more numerous than the double. 

Torres are hardier than the hyacinth, and in open 
ground may be planted four inches apart, covered two 
or three inches with earth. 

The Potyanruus Narcissus should be planted 
six inches deep and eight inches apart, and carefully 
protected from frost, being the most tender of the 
bulbs. Unless taken up after bloom, it will grow in 
the autumn and suffer during winter. 

Depth and distances. Hyacinths, amaryllis, marta- 
gon, and other large lilies, and pwonies, should be 
planted at the depth of four inches; crown imperi- 
als, and polyanthus narcissus, five inches; tulips, 
double narcissus, jonquilles, colchicums and snow- 
flakes, three inches; bulbous irises, crocuses, artums, 
small fritellarias, tiger flowers, gladiolus, and snow- 
drops, two inches ; ranunculus, anemones, oxalis, and 
dog’s-tooth violets, one inch ; always measuring from 
the top of the bulb. The rows should be about ten 
inches apart, and the roots be placed from four to six 
inches apart in the rows, according to their size. 
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Method to bloom hyacinths and other bulbs in the | 
winter season, in pots or glasses. For this purpose, 
single hyacinths, and such as are designated earliest 
among the double, are to be preferred. Single hya- | 


cinths are generally held in less estimation than dou-| ~ pawpy > cUaWwe PYHIRITION aR -_ 
ble ones ; their colors, however, are more vivid, and their | CATTLE SHOWS, EXHIBITION OF MANU- 


bells, though smaller, are more numerous. Some of | FACTURES, &c. 
The Annual Cattle Show and Fair of the Berk- 


the finer sorts are exquisitely beautiful; they are | 
preferable for flowering in winter to most of the | shire County Agricultural Society was holden on 
double ones, as they bloom two or three weeks ear-| the 7th and 8th inst. The Argus, (Pittsfield news. 
lier, and are very sweet scented. Roman_narcissus, paper) says, “ Our streets were literally thronged : 
double jonquilles, polyanthus narcissus, double nar-| and from the unusual number who were gathered 
cissus, and crocuses, also make a fine appearance in 
the parlor during the winter. It is a remarkable cir- , a - Bee ; 
cumstance of the crocus, that it keeps its petals ex- | that the interest felt in these exhibitions by the in- 
panded during a tolerably bright candle or lamp | telligent and hardy yeomanry of Berkshire, so far 
light, in the same way as it does during the light of| from abating, increases with every repetition:— 
the sun. If the candle be removed, the crocuses |and the practical utility of them is happily illus- 
close their petals, as they do in the garden when aj trated by the certainly wonderful improvement 
cloud obscures the sun; and when the artificial light which is manifested in every department of’ agri- 

















| together on this oceasion, we may infer the faet, 





is restored, they open again, as they do with the re- 
turn of the direct solar rays. 

Hyacinths intended for glasses should be placed 
in them about the middle of November, the glasses 
being previously filled with pure water, so that the | 
bottom of the bulb may just touch the water; then 
place them for the first ten days in a dark room, to 
promote the shooting of the roots, after which expose 
them to the light and sun as muchas possible. They 
will blow, however, without any sun; but the colors 
of the flowers will be inferior. The water shouldbe 
changed as it becomes impure; draw the roots en- 
tirely out of the glasses, rince off the fibres in clean | 
water, and the glasses well washed inside; care | 
should be taken not to suffer the water to freeze, 
as it not only bursts the glasses, but often causes the 
fibres to decay. Whether the water be hard or soft | 
is of no great consequence ; but soft or rain water is | 
considered preferable, but it must be perfectly clear. | 
Forced bulbs are seldom good for any thing after- 
wards. 

Nosegays should have the water in which their 
ends are inserted changed, on the same principle as 
bulbous roots; and a much faded nosegay, or one dried | 
up, may often be recovered for a time, by covering | 
with a glass bell, or cap, or by substituting warm wa- 
ter for cold. 
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From Adlum’s Memoirs on the Cultivation of the Vine. 


GRAPE 
SEEDS, 

When vines are to be raised from seeds, they 
should be sowed the latter end of February, or be- 
ginning of March, or they may be sowed as late 
as the middle of April; but the earlier the better, 
in rows, in borders, or in beds. Sow the seed in 
rich, light earth, (well spaded and raked) about an 
inch deep, and if the weather is dry, water them 
occasionally, and when the seeds begins to vege- 
tate, the plants shoul] be watered in the evenings 
in dry weather. When the plants are six inches 
high, they should be carefully tied to rods, leaving 
only one stem the first year; the rods should be 
nearly as high as the vines are likely to grow the 
first season.— When the leaves begin to drop, pull | 
off as they turn yellow, so that the wood may ri- 
peu well. 

About the latter end of March, the next season, 
they may be planted out where they are intended 
to remain, and they should be cut off to the third 
eye if very strong, but only to the second, if weak, 
rubbing off the lower bud with the finger and 
thumb. And afterwards they are to be managed 
as the cuttings that are planted in the vineyard. 
But it is to be observed, that the vines propagated 
from seed do not all bear fruit, probably not more 
than the half of them; therefore, if they are 
strong growing vines, I would advise to engraft 
all the barren ones. 








TO PRNPAGATE VINES FROM 











culture. The Ploughing Match was conducted 
with much spirit and skill by nine competitors. 
The Address by Henry Hvesarp, Esq. was well 
adapted to the occasion. It set forth the dignity 
and advantages of agricultural pursuits, and com- 
manded universal approbation.” 

The Committee on Agricvitural Products, in 
their Report observe that, “The crops of English 
grain, the’ present year, with the exception of 
Spring wheat, have seldom been surpassed, either 
in luxuriance of growth, or value of harvest. In 
the culture of these important articles of subsist- 
ence and wealth, there is a manifest improvement. 
Under the influence of the spirit which this Soc 
ety has elicited, by bringing together, annually, 
many of our best farmers, who compare their dif- 
ferent modes of culture, and seek out the means 
of making the earth yield her hundred fold, the 
land bas assumed a new and more productive as- 
pect, and the hand of labor with increaging skill 
and industry reaps a more plentiful reWhrd.” 

The corn crops, they state, had not fealized our 
hopes at seed time, having been injured by cold 
and drought. The early planted corn and pota- 
toes suflered much less by the drought than the 
later, and the great difference in their value is an 
exhortation to us to improve the first buddings of 
the spring.” 

The Committee awarded to Deacon Josiah 
Jones, of Stockbridge, for the best two acres of 
Winter wheat, $8, and stated that “this crop of 
wheat will yield 30 bushels to the acre.” There 
were fourteen pieces of Corn entered for premi- 
ums. The Committee also mention “specimens 
of Currant and Elder Wine offered by Messrs 
Henry K. and Nelson Strong, prepared without 
spice or spirit of any kind.” 

The Committee onthe Ploughing Match observe 
«We have seen farmers ploughing with two or 
three yoke of oxen and a horse, with a boy riding, 
a driver who would occasionally ride upon the 
plough-beam, and the ploughman tripping and 
twitching as if violently exercised by a powerful 
opponent at wrestiing—now we see a man with 
one yoke of oxen, driven by himself, and his 
plough held by himself, and directed by a gentle 
touch of either hand, and marching forward with 
apparent ease and certain expedition, with as 
much pride as ifhe were a Roman soldier entering 
Constantinople. 

« Limited as we are by the Society to a furrow 
eleven inches wide, and five inches deep, we have 
but little to do or say—we would, however, re- 
spectfully recommend to the Society, in future, not 
to limit us to width or depth, or time, but that he 
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BRIGHTON SHOW. 
The Committee on Inventions Report as follows :— 

A. Hale & Co. of South Boston, entered for ex- 
hibition, four Barrels, two half-barrels, and two 
Kegs of their manufacture, principally by ma- 
chinery, which is now in successful operation,— 
The articles appeared to be of superior quality and 
workmanship, and the Committee understood, by 
the use of this machine, a great saving of labor is 
obtained, 

J. H, Cobb of Dedham, presented a machine 
for winding Silk, from the cocoons rapidly without 
glazing, and it performed the work for which it 
was designed with accuracy. Mr Cobb admits 


that it does not differ materially from the im-| 


proved winding mill of Languedoc, now in great 
repute in France; the particular improvements 
are in the “ distributing rod, the reel, and the me- 
thod of tightening the cord or band without end,” 
by means of a steel spring; the construction is 
simple, and as Mr Cobb can furnish machines 
made in the best manner at thirty dollars, the 
Committee are of opinion it will be found useful 
to those engaged in the manufacture of silk, and 
award to Mr Cobb, as a gratuity, Five dollars, 

Stanley Carter, of Hingham, presented a speci- 
men of a Guide Board, made by branding the let- 
ters and figures on a piece of plank, the direction 
to the traveller by Guide boards made in this man- 
ner, would be more legible, durable, and economi- 
cal, than if made in the usual manner, by painting 
onaboard, Mr Carter will furnish each town in 
the state with letters and figures of cast iron, ofa 
good size, for ten dollars the set complete. As the 
characters are formed below the level of the sur- 
face of the guide board, the traveller can trace 
them with his fingers, so as to find his direct way 
in the nighg. The Committee highly approve of 
Mr Carter’s Guide Board, and hope it will come 
iuto general use ;—the Committee award to him, 

Twenty dollars. 

Ziba Bisbee of East Bridgewater, exhibited 
three Manure Forks, differing from those in gen- 
eral use, in being secured to the handle by a sock- 
et, and by having the tines fastened by rivets to 
the socket plate, the tines can be more easily re- 
placed when broken, than if welded in the usual 
manner, 

J. & J. Nurse of Shrewsbury, presented for 
exhibition, four ploughs, with mould boards and 
shares of cast iron, not difiering in form from those 
that have been in use fir several years past, but 
the workmanship is very superior, and cannot fail 
to have a decided preference with purchasers, 

Zebbeus Caswell of the state of Maine, exhibit- 
ed Cider, Cheese, and Hay Presses, and a ma- 
chine for drawing up Stumps; all the machines 
are formed from a combination of the rack and 
pinion and perpetual screw. The Committee 
were not struck with anything peculiarly valuable 
in the presses, but are of opinion the machine for 
raising stumps may be usefully employed in clear- 
ing land, 

Mr Gerrish, engaged at the City mills, present- 
ed for exhibition a portable mill for cracking grain 
by hand or horse power.—The Committee con- 
sidered it might be useful to farmers and others 
for that purpose, and were pleased to learn from 
Mr Gerrish, that he had in some forwardness a 
mill for grinding plaister of Paris for agricultural 
and other purposes, and when completed, will pre- 
sent it for examination, 

Several articles were exhibited, which showed 





| ingenuity and skill in the workmanship, but the | 

| Committee did not think entitled to premiums. 
GORHAM PARSONS, 
DANIEL TREADWELL, 
DAVID MOODY, 

Brighton, Oct. 14, 1829. 


Committee. 





| From the Albany Argus. 


THE VINE. 

This is the season, in our northern climate, for 
enjoying the delicious fruits of the vine; and 
| thanks to ourenterprising and persevering cultiva- 
tors, we are enabled to do so to a reasonable ex- 
tent. 

By the notice of our friend, Capt. Fay, of Fay’s 
| Hill, it will be perceived that he offers now the 
| fruits of his vineyard. This is the first bearing | 
iyear, from a slip. Four years ago he prepared his | 
| grounds, and put out his cuttings. Now he has 
‘two hundred vines of the Catawba in full bearing, 

for wine, besides the Constantia and Bland Madei- 

ra, for the same purpose: and an indefinite quan- 
tity of the White sweet water, Hamburgh, Fron- 
tignac, Isabella, and Winne, for the table. He is 
now preparing for the process of wine making, 
some hundreds of gallons of which, he will make 
this year, and will extend it as his vines multiply 
their products. 








Of the wine-grape, Capt. Fay prefers the Ca- 
tawba; concurring with Maj. Adlum, of George- 
\town, in this respect. This is a native’ of North 
| Carolina, and is considered the best wine grape in 
the United States. It is a very great and certain 
bearer, and will produce (says Maj. Adlum) a great- 
er variety of good wines, than any other known 
grape—from Tokay and Champaigne down to 
Santerne. 

Of the table-grape, not only Capt. Fay’s vine- 
yard, but the extensive gardens of Judge Buel, 
Mr Denniston, Mr Delavan, Mr Slingerland, Col. 
Bacon, Mr Wilcox, and other gentlemen, produce 
many varieties, and in great abundance. Of the 
foreign varieties, the while sweet water, (which we 
are told is but a synonyme for the Chassclas,) is the 
most cultivated, and is, on the whole, the best. 
But of the native grape, the preference is given, 
among us, to the Isabella: indeed, of all varieties 
for our yards, piazzas, and small gardens, it has 
obtained a decided preference. Mr William Prince 
states, that this grape is a native of Dorchester, 
South Carolina, and was introduced into this state 
by Mrs Isabella Gibbs, the lady of George Gibbs, 
Esq. of St. Augustine, who then resided in Brook- 
lyn, L. [.; and that in honor of Mrs G. it has been 
called “ Isabella grape.” For vigor of growth, and 
abundant yield, it exceeds any other yet cultivated 
in this country. It is adark purple fruit, is ex- 
tremely hardy, requiring no protection during the 
winter, and a certain bearer, It is sweet and jui- 
cy, resembling in many respects the Winne grape, 
which is a northern native, and much cultivated 
here. 

Among the other foreign table grapes which are 
already introduced among us, with prospects of 
success, are black Hamburgh, grey Muscat, Miller’s 
Burgundy, &c. There are about 60 varieties of 


foreign grapes in the Albany Nursery, part of 
which have borne this year for the first time. A 
few years will enable us to decide on their relative 
merits, and fitness for our climate. Of native kinds, 
Messrs Buel & Wilson have the Bland’s Virginia, 








Land- 


or Powell, Orwicksburgh and Elsingburgh. 





rieth rates these above the Isabella and Catawba 
for the table. The Scuppernong and Worthington 
are also native varieties, recommended for wine. 
Professer Gimbrede, of West Point, sent to the 
recent horticutural exhibition at New York, at least 
a dozen kinds of native grapes, raised by him from 
native seed, some of uncommon large size and 
fine flavor. We enumerate these varieties, for the 
benefit of those gentlemen who may wish to cul- 
tivate several kinds. In the mean time, no one 
who has a yard ten feet square, should be without 
an Isabella ; and, if he will devote one hour ina 
year to taking care of it, a Chasselas or sweet 
water. 

In this country, within the last ten years, the 
public attention has been turned towards the cul- 
tivation of the vine; and the production has been 
greatly increased. Except in a few instances, 
however, wine-making has not been introduced, 
the culture having been limited chiefly to table 
uses. But the lapse of a few years, will see mul- 
titudes of vineyards, and the art of making wine 
a familiar occupation. That it should be 50, is 
certainly desirable, Maj. Adlum, in the introduc- 
tory remarks to his treatise “on the cultivation of 
the vine in America,” says, that he “ has no ques- 
tion that it will eventually be the most profitable 
article of agriculture in the United States, and that 
he is very sure we will make more wine on the 
sume space of ground than any other country ; 
that we will rival the world as to the quality of it; 
and that if right instructions are followed, we will 
make little or none so bad as the common wines 
of other countries:” and he adds that “ there can 


| be no reason why every farmer should not have a 


vineyard, as well as an apple or peach orchard, 
without its interfering in any degree with his other 
pursuits, whether in the cultivation of grain or to- 
bacco, cotton or sugar,and more profitable than 
either of them.” but, aside from its introduction 
as a matter of profit, it may be offered as a power- 
ful auxiliary of the present efforts for the pre- 
vention and suppression of intemperance ; for it 
requires only a limited forecast to perceive that, 
unless the friends of temperance interpose a sub- 
stitute, in some shape, for ardent spirits, their pur- 
pose, after all, will be thwarted. And what so 
well designed for such a substitute as a light, 
cheap, healthy, and abundant native wine ? 


As an article of diet, few fruits are so palatea- 
ble, nutritious, or harmless as the grape. If ripe, 
they may be freely taken on the most delicate 
stomach, and in some countries, say Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France, they constitute, during their sea- 
son, the most important article of diet. A gentle- 
man assures us, that twice, during attacks of se- 
vere bilious fever, he literally lived upon Isabella 
grapes for a fortnight; that he ate them without 
restraint, and without any ill effect; and that they 
were the only food his stomach craved, or retained 
without injury. 





The following method of removing grease and 
oil spots from silk and other articles, without inju- 
ry to the colors, is given in the Journal des Con- 
naissances Usuelles.—Take the yolk of an egg, and 
put a little of it on the spot, then place over ita 
piece of white linen, and wetit with boiling water: 
rub the linen with the hand, and repeat the pro- 
cess three or four times, at each time applying 
fresh boiling water, the linen is to be then re- 
moved, and the part thus treated is to be washed 
with clean cold water. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF HYACINTHS, | Method to bloom hyacinths and other bulbs in the | 


TULIPS, NARCISSUS, &c. 

[From Notes taken by an American gentleman while i 
Holland. ]} 
The proper soil for bulbs, in general, is a light rich 

soil, mixed with a considerable portion of fine sea 
sand; and the compost generally used, is one third 
fine sand, one sixth rich loam, one third cow dung and 
one sixth leaves of‘ trees. The two last to be well 
rotted, and at least two years old; with this mix- 
ture, the beds are formed two feet deep, at least, and 
raised four or six inches above the level of the gar- 
den, to turn off rain. The proper time of planting is 
in the months of October and November, though it 
may answer by the first of December—provided the 
ground remains sufficiently open. 

HyacinTHs may be set six inches apart from each 
other, and each bulb placed in fine sea sand and 
covered with it. After the bed is thus planted, cover 
the whole carefully with earth four inches. When 
the winter is fairly set in, (say from the Ist tothe 10th 
of December) then cover with leaves, straw, or sea- 
weed, four or six inches deep, which should be re- 
moved early in the spring; a part of it, perhaps as 
early as the 20th of February, and the remainder 
during March. With too much protection, the bulbs 
draw up weak and pale, and are materially injured. 
During their bloom, it will be proper to support the 
bells by small sticks, and protect them from heavy 
rains and thesun. The flowerstems should be cut off 
as soon as they have faded, and the beds left exposed 
until the leaves are nearly dried, when the bulbs 
should be taken up, the leaves cut off half an inch 
from the top of the bulb, and then replaced (sideways) 
with the fibres on and covered with earth, there to 
dry gradually for a month; when they are to be 
taken up, cleaned from the earth and fibres, and each 
bulb wrapped in a separate paper in a dry place, and 
frequently aired, or to be packed in dry sand. 

When wanted for the parlor, they should be planted 
tin September, (if to blow early in the winter) in deep 
narrow pots, six inches in diameter at the top, and 
about one third deeper than common flower pots. 
The soil the same as before mentioned, and the bulb 
to be just covered by it. They should not be wa- 
tered from the top, but the pots should stand, twice 
a week, in saucers filled with water. Let them have 
as much air and sun as possible, and not suffer them 
to feel the direct influence of the fire—for heat forces 
the stem out before the bells have time to form and ac- 
quire vigor and beauty. When the flowers begin to 
open, give as much water as the earth will imbibe. 

To preserve these bulbs, they should, as soon as 
the bloom is over, be turned out of the pot with fibres 
and earth, and put in a prepared bed in the garden, to 
be treated afterwards as those growing in open 
ground. By this mode the bulbs will not be materi- 
ally injured, and will blow well the second year. 
Whereas those grown on glasses or forced are seldom 
good for any thing afterwards. 

Sineve Hyacinrus are preferable to most double 
ones for early flowering in winter ; being two or three 
weeks sooner in bloom. Their colors are more brill- 
iant and the bells more numerous than the double. 

Tunres are hardier than the hyacinth, and in open 
ground may be planted four inches apart, covered two 
or three inches with earth. 

The Potyantuus Narcissus should be planted 
six inches deep and eight inches apart, and carefully 
protected from frost, being the most tender of the 
bulbs. Unless taken up after bloom, it will grow in 
the autumn and suffer during winter. 

Depth and distances. Hyacinths, amaryllis, marta- 
gon, and other large lilies, and pronies, should be 
planted at the depth of four inches; crown imperi- 
als, and polyanthus narcissus, five inches; tulips, 
double narcissus, jonquilles, colchicums and snow- 
flakes, three inches; bulbous irises, crocuses, arums, 
small fritellarias, tiger flowers, gladiolus, and snow- 
drops, two inches ; ranunculus, anemones, oxalis, and 
dog’s-tooth violets, one inch ; always measuring from 
the top of the bulb. The rows should be about ten 
inches apart, and the roots be placed from four to six 
inches apart in the rows, according to their size. 








winter season, in pots or glasses. For this purpose, 
single hyacinths, and such as are designated earliest 
among the double, are to be preferred. Single hya- 
cinths are generally held in less estimation than dou- 
ble ones ; their colors, however, are more vivid, and their 
bells, though smaller, are more numerous. Some of 
the finer sorts are exquisitely beautiful; they are 
preferable for flowering in winter to most of the 
double ones, as they bloom two or three weeks ear- 
lier, and are very sweet scented. Roman narcissus, 
double jonquilles, polyanthus narcissus, double nar- 
cissus, and crocuses, also make a fine appearance in 
the parlor during the winter. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the crocus, that it keeps its petals ex- 


panded during a tolerably bright candle or lamp! 


light, in the same way as it does during the light of 
the sun. If the candle be removed, the crocuses 
close their petals, as they do in the garden when a 
cloud obscures the sun; and when the artificial light 
is restored, they open again, as they do with the re- 
turn of the direct solar rays. 


Hyacinths intended for glasses should be placed | 


in them about the middle of November, the glasses 
being previously filled with pure water, so that the 
bottom of the bulb may just touch the water; then 
place them for the first ten days in a dark room, to 
promote the shooting of the roots, after which expose 
them to the light and sun as muchas possible. They 
will blow, however, without any sun; but the colors 
of the flowers will be inferior. The water shouldbe 
changed as it becomes impure; draw the roots en- 
tirely out of the glasses, rince off the fibres in clean 
water, and the glasses well washed inside; care 
should be taken not to suffer the water to freeze 
as it not only bursts the glasses, but often causes th 
fibres to decay. Whether the water be hard or soft 
is of no great consequence ; but soft or rain water is 
considered preferable, but it must be perfectly clear. 
Forced bulbs are seldom good for any thing after- 
wards. 

Nosegays should have the water in which their 
ends are inserted changed, on the same principle as 
bulbous roots; and a much fuded nosegay, or one dried 
up, may often be recovered for a time, by covering 
with a glass bell, or cap, or by substituting warm wa- 
ter for cold. 





GRAPE 
SEEDS, 

When vines are to be raised from seeds, they 
should be sowed the latter end of February, or be- 
ginning of March, or they may be sowed as late 
as the middle of April; but the earlier the better, 
in rows, in borders, or in beds. Sow the seed in 
rich, light earth, (well spaded and raked) about an 
inch deep, and if the weather is dry, water them 
occasionally, and when the seeds begins to vege- 
tate, the plants should be watered in the evenings 
in dry weather. When the plants are six inches 
high, -they should be carefully tied to rods, leaving 
only one stem the first year; the rods should be 
nearly as high as the vines are likely to grow the | 
first season.— When the leaves begin to drop, pull | 
off as they turn yellow, so that the wood may ri-| 
peu well. 

About the latter end of March, the next season, 
they may be planted out where they are intended 
to remain, and they should be cut off to the third 
eye if very strong, but only to the second, if weak, 
rubbing off the lower bud with the finger and 
thumb. And afterwards they are to be managed 
as the cuttings that are planted in the vineyard. 
But it is to be observed, that the vines propagated 
from seed do not all bear fruit, probably not more 
than the half of them; therefore, if they are 
strong growing vines, I would advise to engraft 
all the barren ones. 


TO PRNPAGATE VINES FROM 
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ATTLE SHOWS, EXHIBITION OF MANU- 
FACTURES, &c. 

| The Annual Cattle Show and Fair of the Berk- 
‘shire County Agricultural Society was holden on 
the 7th and Sth inst. The Argus, (Pittsfield news. 
paper) says, “ Our streets were literally thronged : 
and from the unusual number who were gathered 
together on this oceasion, we may infer the faet, 
that the interest felt in these exhibitions by the in- 
telligent and hardy yeomanry of Berkshire, so far 
| from abating, increases with every repetition :— 
and the practical utility of them is happily illus- 
trated by the certainly wonderful improvement 
which is manifested in every department of’ agri- 
culture. The Ploughing Match was conducted 
with much spirit and skill by nine competitors, 
|The Address by Henry Ivueearp, Esq. was well 
adapted to the occasion. It set forth the dignity 
and advantages of agricultural pursuits, and com- 
manded universal approbation.” 

The Committee on Agricvitural Products, in 
their Report observe that, “The crops of English 
grain, the present year, with the exception of 
| Spring wheat, have seldom been surpassed, either 
(in luxuriance of growth, or value of harvest. In 
ithe culture of these important articles of subsist- 
ence and wealth, there is a manifest improvement. 
Under the influence of the spirit which this Soc+ 
lety has elicited, by bringing together, annually, 
|many of our best farmers, who compare their dif- 
| ferent modes of culture, and seek out the means 
of making the earth yield her hundred fold, the 
land has assumed a new and more productive as- 
pect, and the hand of labor with increaging skill 
and industry reaps a more plentiful reWard.” 

The corn crops, they state, had not fealized our 
} hopes at seed time, having been injured by cold 
and drought. “The early planted corn and pota- 
toes suffered much less by the drought than the 
later, and the great difference in their value is an 
exhortation to us to improve the first buddings of 
the spring.” 

The Committee awarded to Deacon Josiah 
Jones, of Stockbridge, for the best two acres of 
Winter wheat, $8, and stated that “ this crop of 
wheat will yield 30 bushels to the acre.” There 
were fourteen pieces of Corn entered for premi- 
ums. The Committee also mention “specimens 
of Currant and Elder Wine offered by Messrs 
Henry K. and Nelson Strong, prepared without 
spice or spirit of any kind.” 

The Committee on the Ploughing Match observe 
“We have seen farmers ploughing with two or 








e | 











;three yoke of oxen and a horse, with a boy riding, 


a driver who would occasionally ride upon the 
plough-beam, and the ploughman tripping and 
twitching as if violently exercised by a powerful 


| opponent at wrestiing—now we see a man with 
fone yoke of oxen, driven by himself, and his 


plough held by himself, and directed by a gentle 
touch of either hand, and marching forward with 
apparent ease and certain expedition, with as 
much pride as ifhe were a Roman soldier entering 
Constantinople. 

« Limited as we are by the Society to a furrow 
eleven inches wide, and five inches deep, we have 
but little to do or say—we would, however, re- 
spectfully recommend to the Society, in future, not 
to limit us to width or depth, or time, but that he 
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who ploughs quickest and best, with the least ex-| One acre of good land, suitable for corn or po- | 


pense, should be entitled to the first premium. 
“The Committee determined to limit the plough- 


| which is a cash article in market, at from 200 to 
ing one fourth of an acre to forty minutes, exclu- | 235 per ton. 


Brignron Marxer.— Monday, Oct. 26 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

Jatlle—1956 at market. We do not recollect 

Taking the lowest of these, the! of witnessing a more busy, active market day for 


. 


tatoes, willaverage one-third of a ton of hemp, 


sive of five minutes respite, which was at the ex-| value of the hemp from one acre would be $66 66 | a long time. The barrellers came forward in good 


piration of twenty minutes, and announced the 


CULTIVATION OF HEMP. 


The Worcester /Egis of the 14th inst. states, 
“an interesting communication was made to the 


Worcester Agricultural Society by the President 
on the subject of the cultivation of Flax and 
Hemp.” In this it was observed that “ during | 
the past year, more than twenly thousand bushels | 
of grain of the various kinds, including Oats, Rye, | 
Corn, and Barley, had been brought into our 
County from remote places, by way of Providence. 
It was in consequence of this fact that the culti- 
vation of Flax and Hlemp was recommended. 
That industry which had been heretofore directed 
to the raising of graia in this vicinity, must be di- 
verted and applied to other objects of agriculture ; 
at least so much of it as was necessary to the pro- 
duction of the quantity of the imported grain as 
mentioned above. It might seem from this, that | 
agriculture had been affected prejudicially by the 
cana: from this place to Providence, and in this 
particular it was no doubt true; but in almost | 
everything else it had been greatly benefited. 
The price of the 20,000 bushels of grain has | 
been more than saved in the diminished sum at) 
which the article of Plaster of Paris alone may be | 
purchased. Lime, and many other articles have 
been procured at lower prices, and probably con- 
sumed in the saine districts where the imported 
grain might have been raised. We say nothing 
of the new market created for much of our pro- 
duce, andthe greater facilities of transportation,” 

The same paper presents copies of two letters 
on cultivating hemp, from H. 1. Barxum to Gov. | 
Linconn, from which the following passages are | 
extracted. | 

“ No branch of agriculture is so well calculated | 
at the present time, to promote the interests of in- | 
dividuals, or the prosperity of the country, as the | 
culture of Hemp and Flax. 

“The demand for these articles will be shown 
by the following statements :— 

In 1827, the value of hempen fabrics imported 
into the United States, amounted to $2,154,615. 
In addition to this, large sums are annually ex- 
pended in equipping American vessels in foreign 
ports, where such equipments can be obtained 
cheaper than in the ports of the United States. 
The Navy of the United States, which is now far 
from being inéonsiderable, and is rapidly increas- 
ing, as well as their commercial tonnage, (at pre- 
sent amounting to more than one million and a 
half) must always create a great and increasing 
demand for hemp. 

* The Navy Commissioners, in their Reports on 
this subject, state that the American Hemp is in| 
all respects much preferable to the Russian Hemp. 
Whi not, therefore, encourage domestic manufac- 
tures, secure fortunes to ourselves, and save our 
couutry the expense of large sums of money, sent 
abroad for articles which we are better calculated | 
to raise at home ? | 

“« The advantages or profits to be derived from | 
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/7 bushels of seed at $3 per bushel, 

same to the ploughmen before starting.” | 
“ | 


ing. 


~ 


it from experiment, that there is an attraction of 


21 00 | earnest, and with a spirit which put life and anima- 
| tion into the whole market. We venture to as- 
$37 66 | sert that a moderate advance was realized on all 
| kinds of Beef, and we quote prime market Beef at 
$6 00) $5 per ewt. ; from fair to middling, 34 to $4, and 

| thin qualities less. 

5 00| Sheep—Not 500 at market, and one half of 

20 00 | them were in the Monday before—an occurrence 

| which has not happened before at this season of 

$31 00 the year, perhaps, since the establishment of the 

Which, deducted from $87,66, leaves $56,66 market. All were sold before nine o’clock, and 
proceeds from one acre. probably at an advance on former prices. 

I have in my possession, certificates from gen-| — Swine—1738 at market. A very brisk trade 
tlemen of the first respectability, stating that the) was kept up throughout the day—more thana 
net profitsof land of a middling quality, sown to| thousand were sold, and fully supported former 
hemp, the last season, was $85 per acre. | prices, 

These facts need no comment, for I consider | Ss 
them sufficient inducements for agriculturists to 
engage in growing Hemp and Flax. of the Society, on Saturday last, was very fine, 

I am now travelling through the New England | among them were the following :— 

States for the purpose of encouraging the culture | By S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. as a curiosity, apples 
of these valuable products, by giving the necessary \from the island of Pico, one of the Azores—also, 


information respecting the manner of culuvating | plums of a peculiar quality, from Plum Island, New- 
and dressing them for market or for manrufaetur-| buryport harbor. 


Credentials will be presented from officers | 
of the General Government.” 





Deduct the expense of 2 bushels of seed 
for sowng, 
Do. labor in ploughing, sowing, and har- 
vesting, 
Do. for dressing, 





Horticultural.—The show of rare fruits at the Hall 


By Jonny Prince, Esq. specimens of the Napoleon 
pear (from Mr Kyienv’s scions) a beautiful, high 
ee ee eT TUL y ps wrrirra | lavored pear, in fine order—melting, sprightly, and 
PLANTING FRUIT TREES ON THE SIDES | full of delicious juice.—Also, the Maryland pippin, a 
OF TILLS. | fine apple, and the Cherles D’Autriche pear. ; 

Doparr first observed that trees pushed their 3y Joun Hearn, Jr. Esq. a fine specimen of the 
branches in a@ direction parallel to the surface of Napoleon pear,—the same as Mr Prince’s. 
the earth. If a tree stands on a steep, it pushes| By Mr Cook, specimens of Mr Carn’s Petre pear, 
both towards the hill, and towards the declivity ;| from Philadelphia—also, several varieties of grapes 
but on both sides it still preserves its branches of fine appearance and flavor. 
parallel to the surface. As there is an attraction | By Mr C. TAPPAN, specimens of a remarkably 
between the upper surface of leaves, and light, I) productive potato, received by him last Season from 
am also persuaded, though not equally certain of | Havre in France—of good quality, and so productive, 

: .| that four hills have afforded a bushel, upon an ave- 

.| rage, planted in the usual manner, 3 half potatoes to 
the same nature between the under surface of | the hill. Mr Taprpaw will leave some of the Pota- 
leaves and the surface of the earth. This I con- | toes, at the Hall to-morrow, for distribution—also a 
sider as the cause of the phenomenon. ; specimen of the Bland Grape, of Bloodgood’s nur- 

I had long observed that the most fruitful or- | sery. 
chards, and the most fertile trees, are those plant. | By Mr Bens. V. Frencu, of Braintree, Seedling 
ed on a declivity, and the steeper it is, though not | Sweet Apples, froma tree on the land of Mr Cuarwes 
quite a precipice, the more fertile will they prove. | Freneu, of Braintree, transplanted fifty-two years 

It is well known that the spreading of trees al- | ete: sc ag will furnish the members 
ways renders them fruitful. On a plain, however, By M E \ : 

ee iti a Saati ais y Mr E. M. Ricuanps, of Dedham, Crasanne 
they incline to shoot upwards; and t eres | Pears, and some remarkably fine red Currant Wine, 
is called in by skilful gardeners, and applied in Va-! 7 years old, made according to the following receipt: 
rious ways to check their perpendicular, and to) Take one gallon of the juice, two gallons of water, 
promote their lateral growth. But this point, /two pounds and a half of brown Havana sugar, put 
which can only be gained on a plain by art, is ob- | in a cask in the cellar, or other cool place, to fer- 
tained on a declivity by natmre. There a tree loses | ment slowly—stopped tight soon as the fermentation 
its tendency to shoot upwards, and in order to pre- | + sg and bottled in the Spring, after which it is fit 
serve its branches paralle] with the surface, is con- | sala 
strained to put them in a lateral direction. 

Hence an important rule in the choice 
chards and garcens. 


| By Mr Ponp, of Cambridge, specimens of seed 
| ling potatoes, raised this year from the seed, nine of 
| which, from one seed, weighed ten ounces.—Also 
| cuttings of his seedling grape, for members. 
BEST SHEEP. | By S. Downer, Mr Lows .1’s Sylvange Verte 
A gentleman is desirous of obtaining informa- Pear, the same that was sent to the Hall two. weeks 
tion on the subject of the best description of sheep | since; then not in eating, and now a little past its best 
segs ‘ “©! | state for tasting; still very excellent, melting, and 
for mutton; particularly as to the Teeswater, | f,))| of delicious juice, flavor resembles the ‘Citron 
Dishley, South Downs, Lincoln, &c. &c.; also the | Melon, if it had been eaten sooner, would have beeu 
breed of Mr Fearnerstonnavucu of New York, | more sprightly. 
and Mr Barney of Philadelphia. Weight of mut- 


of or- 


From Mr Dowse of Cambridgeport, two very 


this business, will probably be made apparent by |ton per quarter—weight of fleeee—whether short | large pears yellow color, and handsome, one called 
the following exhibit of the expenses and proceeds | 


attending it. | rams and ewes, &c. 


or long wool—where they may be had, price for ,;“Golden Beurre,” weighing 17 ozs. tolerable for 
,eating, but better for baking, the other still hand- 
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Somer, weighing 13 0z., name not known, a medium Chinese Chrysanthemums. 
eating Pear, both too ripe to judge correctly. The subscribers offer for sale, at 50 cts. each pot, the | 

Other fine specimens of fruit were offered, among | following superb varieties of this delightful flower, 
which were the Pomme d’Api or Lady apple, by Dr } which enlivens our autumn with its profuse and beauti- 
Hoxsroox of Milton, (a beautiful little winter apple ; | ft! bloom:—Golden Lotus—Quilled flame yellow—Ex- | 


white, with a deep blush ; aconstant bearer; an or- eae feat ele coune Saea or mepenoes 
¢ 0 lesse > o April, and nte—KLarly usi—Curied Lilac—Crimson—Large 
nament to the dessert from November to April, | Quilled Pink~Two Colored, &c.” The expeuee ge 


worthy of more extensive cultivation ;)—a large ®P-| packing is but trifling, and can be sent in tigne to have 
ple from a gentleman ot Canton, weighing 20 -°48- | the whole bloom the present autumn. Also the genuine 
(the Monstrous Pippin)—from Mr Witxiam Ken- 
rick’s Nursery, a fine pear, (the Marie Louise, | from layers. 

picked too soon)—from Mr Erastus CLarp of Wal-} Also, an extensive collection of the Camellia japonica 
pole, a large beet, raised by Harvey Crare, Esq. | or Japan Rose--the double White—Red—Crimson—Buft | 
weighing 104 lbs. and 25 inches in circumference— | —Pwony flowered, Pink, Striped, and Lady Hume's | 
from other gentlemen, the Beurre Knox pear, (picked | Blush or Pompone, at $3 each, in full bud to bloom this 

too soon)—the Striped Green or Culottes de Suisse | Winter—Welbankiana or White Pmony flowered 6 to $5 | 
pear, buttery, and juicy, flavor quite pleasant, and 
may be ranked a fine pear—the Moorfowl Egg, in 
fine eating, melting, sprightly, high favored, anu very 
juicy, and ranks very high. 


all strong, thriving plants. 
Ciclamens, 75 cts. each ; some of which bloom in winter 
—together with a choice collection of Green House and 
| Hot House plants, which for strength and vigorous 
growth, are not excelled in the United States. Our pri- 
ces are moderate, as may be seen by the rates we offer 
the above fine plants. Orders left with Mr Russet, at 
the Office of the New England Farmer, will meet 
age age eee. G. THORBURN & Sov, 
O- ” 





To Conreseonpvents.—We have received from Gen. Dearporn, 
a valuable article entitled ** Notes and Observations on the Culture of | 
the Vine,’ by W. K. which will soon appear. 





Erratum.—lIn the last No. of the New England Farmer, "p 
119, third column, in noticing the Jacks, imported by Mr THorn- 
pike, Jr.it is asserted that these animals “ drew attraction.” The 
word * attraction’? was introduced by a mistake of our compositor. 
The phrase should have been * drew attention,.’’ 





Fruit Trees. 

WM. PRINCE, the Proprietor of the 
Linnwan Botanic Garden and Nurseries at 
Flushing, Long Island, has the pleasure of 
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! 
Vew England Farmer and Horticultural Journal. | 





See contains 257 varieties of the Apple, 200 do. 
of the Pear, 9= do. of Cherries, 123 do. of Plums, 33 do. 
|of Apricots, 197 do. of Peaches, 29 do. of Nectarines, 14 
| do. of Almonds, 22 do. of Mulberries, 10 do. of Quinces, 
| 47 do. of Figs, 21 do. of Currants, 16 do. of Raspberries, 


(== 


This is a weekly paper devoted to agriculture, gardening, 
and rural economy ; edited by Tuomas G. FEssENDEN, as- 
sisted by various agricultural writers, and by the observations 
of the best practical farmers in New England. It is printed 
in a quarto form, (paged) making a volume of 416 pages an- 
) Grapes, 600 do. of Ornamental Trees, &c, The different 
| varieties cannot be otherwise than genuine, as the great- 
; est attention is paid, and nearly all the kinds are inocul- 
, ated from bearing trees. The Cherry, Peach, and other 
: ‘ d JZ : | Trees, are generally of a large size. Catalogues may be 
horticulturist. From the increasing number and respectability | obtained: of J. B. Russeun, at the Agricultural Ware- 
of its correspondents, and the means now at the command of house, No. 52, North Market-street, gratis ; and orders 
the Editor, the Publisher feels a confidence in recommending | left there or sent by mail, will meet prompt attention. 


nually, to which a title page and index are furnished gratis. 
This journal has been published for seven years ; during which 
time the most assiduous exertions have been made by the Ed- 
itor to make it acceptable and useful to the farmer and the 


| Greville Rose, at $1 each—not budded, but strong plants | 1 


—Coccinea or Scarlet, &3—Seszanqua roseo pleno, $3— | 
A beautifu? collection of | 


Florists—G7 Liberty Street, New York.’ 


" informing the public, that his Nursery now | 


SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 
The subscriber will sell at auction, at his Farm in 
East Windsor, Con. on Wednesday the 11th day of 
«Vovember next, 
2 Cows, 1-2 blood Improved Durham Short Horns. 


|2 Bulls, 1-2 do do. do. do. do. 
|2 Heif. calves, 1-2 do. do. do. do. 
11 Heifer, 3-4 do. do. do. do. 
1 Bull, 3-4 do. do. do. do. 
13 Cows, 1-2 Holderness. 


do. 1-2 do. and 1-4 Impr. Dur. Short Horns. 
3 Heifers, 1-4 do. and 1-2do. do. do. do. 
1 Bull calf, 1-4 do. and 5-% do. do. do. do. 
1 Heiter, 1-2 Ayrshire. 

The cows and heifer are with calf by the Improved 
Durham Short Horned Bull Wye Comet 
ALSO—30 Half Blood Saxon Rams, and 

1 yoke of Working Oxen, 

| Sale to commence at 10 o’clock A. M. 
} HENRY WATSON. 
East Windsor, Oct. 27, 1220. 


' 

j 

Lectures on Entomology. 
| Doctor Srorer proposes to deliver a short course of 
; Lectures on Entomology, to such Ladies and Gentlemen 
jas may wish to cultivate a general taste for that sci- 
jence. An introductory Lecture to the course, will be 
given, Monday evening, Nov. 2, at 7 o’clock at Tremont 
Hall, first door North of Montgomery Place. ‘Tickets 
may be obtained at the Bookstores of Carter & Hen- 
|dee, and Marsh & Capen, Washington-street, or of the 
Lecturer, 298 Washington-street. 

Terms of the Course— 








For a single person, $3 
For a family, $5 


Grape Vines for Sale. 
The subseriber offers for sale aa the Charlestown Vineyard, 
South side of Bunker’s Hill, a good collection of Vines of supe- 


57 do. of Gooseberries, 39 do. of Strawberries, 407 do. of | rior European ‘Table Grapes, at the customary prices, of the 


| following sorts :— 

Black Hamburg, 

Black Cape, 

Black Cluster, 

Miller’s Burgundy, 
and some other varieties. 

Orders for the above may be left at J. 1B. Russell’s Seed 
Store No. 52 North Market Street, or at the Vineyard, with the 
subscriber. DAVID HAGGBRSTON, 


White Muscadine, or Sweet Water, 
White Chasselas, 
Golden Chasselas, 


it to the favorable notice of the public, as a journal with regard ey ee 
to whose future character they will not be disappointed. By a 
recent vote of the Board of Visitors of the Botanic Garden at 
Cambridge, the intelligent Curator of that establishment bas 
been requested to make known, through the New: England 
l’armer, the details and resulis of his experiments in various 
horticultural subjects—the choice of soil, and situation, with 
regard to various plants, &c. ;—and by a recent vote of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, all communications on 
horticultural subjects, addressed to the President, are to be pub- 
lished regularly in the New England Farmer, so that this jour- 
nal wiil contain the complete Transactions of the Society. 

By concentrating all these advantages, it is thought that 
the volumes of the New England Farmer will contain so large 
a collection of useful facts, and experimeats connected with ag- 
riculture and its kindred branches of gardening, orcharding, 
&c. as to be found worthy a place inthe Library of every 
farmer. A weekly report of the sales of the cattle at Brighton 
—the state of the markets, crops, &c.—and occasionally draw- 
ings of agricultural implements, &c. will be found in this joarnal. 

The New England Farmer is published every Friday morn- 
ing at the low price of $3 00 per annum, from which a discount 
of 50 cents is made to those who pay in advance. It will not 
be sent to new subscribers at a distance without payment being 
made in advance. 

(Gentlemen who procure five subscribers, and forward the 
payment for the same, will he allowed a sixth copy gratis.— 
New subscribers can be furnished with the baek numbers of 
the current volume. 

("Editors with whom we exchange, who may feel disposed 
to give this one er two insertions, will confer a favor that will 
be reciprocated with pleasure on any occasion. 








Black American Walnuts, 
Seeds of the Black American Walnut will be for sale 
at the Agricultural Warchouse, Boston, next week, at 
29 ets. per dozen.—Also, Bland’s Virginia Grape Vine. 





Grape Vines. 

The subscriber offers for sale Grape Vines of several 
varieties, the produce of his own garden; among them 
are the following :— 
| 300 Isabellas, some now in bearing, only 2 years old ; 
600 do. one year old ; 

300 white Muscadine, from 2to 3 years old, many 
now in fruit ; 

Black Cape; Queen; Early Oval; Black Hamburg ; 

| Napoleon; Malaga, &c. &c. 

Application, by letter or otherwise, will receive im- 
mediate attention, and if required, the vines will be 
packed in such manner as to ensure their safety for any 
reasonable time or distance. 

ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Oct. 9. 74, Congress-street. 


4t 
Fruit, Ornamental Trees, &c. 


FOR SALE AT THE KENRICK ESTABLISHMENT IN NEWTON, 
NEAR BOSTON. 

The proprietors of this establishment offer for sale an exten- 
sive assortment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Mulberries, and Quince Trees ; Currants, 
Gooseberries, Grape vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. &c. 

White Mulberry Trees by the hundred or thousand. Isabel- 
> Grape Vines either singly or at reduced prices by the hun- 

red, 

Of hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Roses about 150 
choice varieties, among which may be enumerated the Horse 
Chesnut, Ailanthus, or tree of heaven, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, 
3 varieties of Elms, Three Thorned Acacia, or Honey Locust, 
Purple flowering Acacia, Butternuts, Silver Firs, Larches, Su- 
gar Maples, Weeping Willows, &c. 

Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, and 
directed to Newton, will duly arrive by the daily mail and re- 
ceive prompt and personal attention, or orders may be left with 
Joseph Bridge, Agent, at his Seed and Grocery Store, 
Court-street, en, where Catalogues may be obtained on ap- 
plication; or, Catalogues may be obtained of J. B. Russell, 
at the New England Farmer Office. _ 

Packages put up suitably for shipping, when ordered, and 
delivered in Boston, free of ne or transportation. 

t 


t. 2U, 








Charlestown, Oct. 23, 1829. 


Farm Wanted. 

Wanted a first rate Farm, containing 50 to 100 acres 
‘of Land, with a good and convenient House, Barn, &c 
|} situated within 20 miles of Boston, and not more than 2 
| miles from some thickly settled village. 

Letters addressed to “ R. B. H.”’ of Boston, (postage 
| paid) giving a very particular description of Farins 
' offered, will receive immediate attention. 

Oct. 30. eptf 


—_ 





Vo. 35, .Vew England Farmer, wanted. 

A liberal price will be paid at this Office, for any num- 
ber of copies of No. 35, vol. vii. of the New England 
Farmer. 

Printers with whom we exchange, and others who do 
not preserve files of their papers, will oblige us by re- 
turning that number by mail. Oct. 30. 


Cobb’s improved Reel. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Mar- 
ket street, Cobb’s improved Reel for winding silk from the co- 
coons. The improveinent consists in the distributing rod, the 
Reel, and method oftightening the band—for which a premium 
was awarded by the Agricultural Society at their late exhibition 
at Brighton. 

Likewise, 
Silk. 


Perkins’ Improved Sheer Steel Potato Hoes. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52, North 
Market street, a further supply of Perkins’ Improved 
Sheer Steel Potato or Cultivating Hoes. This article 
which is not only used for digging potatoes but for all 
purposes for which they can be applied, is found superior 
'to any Hoe now in use. 
| Also, Carter's patent Iron Block Letters and Figures, 
| for which «a premium was awarded by the Agricultural 
| Society, at their late exhibition and recommended by the 

Society to every town in the State to own a set, and in 
lall cases to have their sign boards marked with those 
Letters, 


1 


Machines for doubling, twisting, and spinning 
Oct. 30. 
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MISCELLANIES. 








USEFUL POETRY. 
The following is extracted from a poem of considera- 
ble length, lately published in the Essex Register, and 
dedicated to the Essex Agricultural Society. It is dated 
Wenham, and is signed “.4 Farmer.’ 'The Editor of 
the Register well observes, that though the lines “ pos- 
sess not the gaudy and tinsel attractions of most of our 
modern poetry, they combine, we think, the properties 
of good sense, good advice, useful information, and valu- 
able instruction, which are rare qualities in the poetic 
productions of the day.” 
“ THE MULBERRY TREE.” 
*T were casy, here to demonstrate 
How easy ’t is to cultivate 
And spread this tree around the land, 
And shortly all its wealth command, 
Yet still we see the barren elm, 
Or blasted poplar hold the realm, 
Or useless willows drain the soil, 
Or barren pine the fields despoil. 


* * * * . 


If ye aspire to fame and ease, 

Stock well your farm with ga trees : 

The silk-worm will their worth unfold 

And coin their foliage into gold. 

Suppose that you have never known, 

And are not curious to be shown 

The simple culture of the worm ; 

Your neighbors may the thing perform, 

And then the leaves, which you produce, 

In skilful hands become of use. 

The farmer who would make pretence 

To taste, should have a hedge row fence ; 

No tree that’s known, so quickly grows, 

Or looks so uniform in rows. 

lt springs from cuttings, or from seeds, 

And overcomes poor soils and weeds. 

In four full years will make a fence, 

With, of all things, the least expense. 

And when, instead of walls or rails, 

The mulberry hedge around prevails, 

The lands produce a mine of wealth, 

Employment, happiness, and health. 
The mulberry grows on any soil, 

Requires no aid, and little toil, 

And the best silk is always found, 

When fed with leaves off sandy ground ; 

While a rich soil will leaves produce, 

Abounding in a watery juice, 

And upon which, if worms are fed,‘ 

They make a coarse and weaker thread. 





"lwo whiskered dandies, with hair enough under 
their chins to make a grenadier’s cap, went to the 
British Institution. On reading the inscription 
over the door, “ No dogs admitted,” the foremost 
turned to his friend, and wittily observed “ Ycu 
must go back, Fred, you see they don’t admit 
you.” “Oh, don’t be frightened, gentlemen,” 
said the door keeper, “ you may both come in ;” 
adding, as he quietly pocketed their cash, “ the re- 
gulation does not extend to puppies.” 








George Colman being once asked if he knew 
Theodore Hook, answered, “Oh yes, Hook and 
Eye are old associates.” 





“ Amusement in North America.”—Under this 
heading, the Liverpool Times, of July 28, relates, 
that—* In Salem, Massachusetts, after the heavy 
and deep snow fall, a man was discovered sticking 
sticks into a huge ‘ winter bank of snow.’ On be- 
ing asked why he amused himself thus ? ¢ Amuse!’ 
said he, ‘ fine amusement! I have lost my shop— 
it used to stand somewhere near this spot.’ ” 





The Canal from New Haven is to run within 14 


page 


The author of the Roue, describing a winter in 
London, says, “ People of fashion lamented the 
distress of their countrymen, and gave hundreds to 
some foreign fidler: wept for the unemployed 
weavers, and ordered their dresses of French silk : 
subscribed for the relief of the Worcester glovers, 
but clothed their taper fingers in Parisian manufac- 
ture : wondered at the state of the English drama, 
and went every night to the Italian Opera and 
French play, while the national theatres presented 
nothing but a beggarly account of empty boxes.” 
—([Might not our wealthy people find a hint in 
this ?]—.Mass. Jour. 





There is a good deal of saucy wit in Lord By- 
ron’s anecdote of the fair astronomers :—He says, 
some literary ladies being asked how they could 
be sufficiently interested in astronomy to spend so 
much time in watching the heavens, replied, that 
they had a great curiosityto see whether there was 
really a man in the moon !—/Jbid. 





Hyperbole—A Vermont Horse jockey boasting 
the other day of the speed of his horse, gravely 
asserted that he could trot seventeen miles an 
hour, “Seventeen miles an hour!” says a by- 
stander, “I guess that’s a thumper.” My dear 
fellow,” replied he of the Green Mountain, “ sey- 
enteen miles an hour is no great for the creature 
now ; for when he was but two years old, the 
lightning killed the old mare, and chased the colt all 
round the pasture, without getting within ten rods of 
him.—Ibid. 


Mexico.—The Mexican Congress, in 1824, esti- 
mated the population of the Republic at 6,204,000. 
Mr Ward carries it so high as 8,000,000. The 
Mexican Indians consist of a considerable number 
of distinct tribes, speaking languages entirely dif- 
ferent, not less than 20 of which have been traced. 
The Indian population is situated chiefly in the 
great plains towards the South. They are igno- 
rant and apathetic, but not deficient in intelligence. 
—One of them being asked for whom he would 
vote at an approaching election for Congress, an- 
swered—* For the Holy Ghost."—M. Gaz. 








A gentleman in Quebec, (Mr Barnes) has lately 
bequeathed £1500 in equal portions, to the Cath- 
olic, English, and Scotch churches of that city. It 
is not stated which sect he belonged to himself. 
Ife was probably only a Christian. 





The Route to China.—Steamboats may go up 
from Quebec to Lake Superior ere three years 
from this time ; from thence, with little trouble, 
they will pass through the notch of the Rocky 
mountains, and be locked down the Columbia to 
the Pacific Ocean. Thé route, however, will be 
better to be kept off the American frontier, which 
is Columbia, and to go down Cook’s River, or the 
large Salmon river, at Nootka Sound. The town 
of Nootka is likely yet to be as large as London, 
and ought to be laid out on an extensive plan, as 
the trade between it and the Oriental world may 
become wonderfully greatin a short time. Then, 
when the steam packet line is established between 
Quebec and London, as it soon will be, we may 
come and go between China and Britain in about 
two months. The names of the stages will be, 
London, Cove of Cork, the Azores, Newfoundiand, 
Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Port Dalhousie, Port 
Maitland, Erie, Huron, Superior, Rocky Mountains, 


called a foolish prophecy, or an idle dream? By no 
means—it is perfectly practicable.—Mactaggart’s 
Three Years in Canada. 





The best Castor Oil now used is made in this 
country. Several years since, this medicine was 
a very nauseous one: it not unfrequently caused 
the throats of patients to smart by reason of its 
rancidity. Itis now sold destitute of every un- 
pleasant smell, and as transparent as water. Old 
associations still cause many persons to shudder at 
its name: yet we hear of some who regard the 
flavor of it as similar to that of walnuts, and one 
in particular declares that he could relish it on 
bread. No disputing tastes like these. 








Fruit Trees, &c. for Sale. 
The subscriber wishing to give up the cultivation of 
Fruit Trees, offers a handsome lot of 4pple Trees of 
best sorts. Also Cherry Trees, Peach Trees, and a few 
Plum Trees, of several new varieties. Horse Chesnuts, 
Catalpas, Butternuts, White Mulberries, and superior 
plants of Honeysuckles Altheas, &c. &c. The whole 
would be sold at 33 1-3 per cent. discount from his usual 
low prices, or by the hundred, at a discount of 25 per cent 
A memorandum of sorts may be seen at Mr. Russeu’s, 
New England Farmer Office. JOHN PRINCE 
Jamaica Plain, Oct. 8, 1829. 
I can also spare a few young Pear Trees (raised from 
seed) ; and one and two years old from buds of the fine 
new sorts, at 75 cents each. 


Tomato Mustard and Ketchup. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, Tomato Mustard, an excellent article for 
beef steaks, roast meats, &c. made in the best manner 
by a person regularly educated at the business in Europe 
—price 5() cents per bottle—also, Tomato Ketchup, pre- 
pared by the same person, in different sized bottles— 
prices 50, or 33 cents per bottle. Oct. Lb. 


Roots of the Pie Plant or Tart Rhubarb. 

A supply of the roots of the Rheum palmatum, or 
Tart Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, an excellent article for 
early sunfmer use, (see N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 20, 
and Fessenden’s New American Gardener, article Ruv- 
Barks, for its culture and uses.) ‘The roots are large, 
and in fine order for transplanting this fall 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market street—price 25 cts. per root. Oct. 16. 


Fine Table Grapes. 

For sale at the Charlestown Vineyard, on the south 
side of Bunker’s Hill, a quantity of the finest European 
table Grapes, raised in the open air, and now ripe, and 
ripening, on the vines. There are about a dozen differ- 
ent sorts, among which the principal are the White Mus- 
cadine or Sweet Water, Burgundy, Black Hamburgh, 
Red Chasselas, &c. For sale in any quantities, by tlic 
hundred weight or otherwise. D. HAGGERSTON. 

Charlestown Vineyard, Oct. 8, 1829. 


Sea Kale Roots. 

For saie at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
North Market-st., 

A fine collection of Sea Kale roots, done up in packages of 
12 cash, from 2 to 8 years old---prime from 37 1-2 to 75 cts. 
per dozen roots, according to their size.—Directions for the 
culture of this excellent vegetable can be found in Fessenden’s 
New American Gardener,—-the roots are in fine order, and if 
transplanted this autumn, and properly managed, would proba- 
bly be fit for use next spring. 























Nolice. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfully haif bound 
— lettered, at 75 cts per volume, by leaving them at this 
office. 





Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subseribing, are entitled to a deduetion of filiy cents. 

(<> No paper will be sent to adistance without paymeut be 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russerr, by I. R. Butts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wis! cs 
of customers. _ Orders for printing received by J. B. Russrite 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Street 











miles of Northampton. 


Athabaska, Nootka, and Canton. Can this be 
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